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WHEN FOUND— 


i Sager JASPER has once more faced the ordeal of a public trial 
** for the murder of his nephew and once more has gone forth a free 
man—the verdict of the Philadelphia jury before which he appeared 
being “ Not Guilty.” This verdict according to the representative 
American newspapers which we have had the opportunity of perusing, 
seems to have given almost as much dissatisfaction to Dickensians 
across the water as did the verdict at the trial in this country 
among students here. But unlike the English jury, the American 
one did retire and consider its verdict before it was announced ; and 
apparently at first 1t was evenly divided on the point. . However, five 
of those who were at one time convinced of the prisoner’s guilt 
succumbed to the persuasive arguments of the others, and in the end 
there was a majority of eleven to one for “ Not Guilty,” and although 
not in accordance with the strictures of the law, that was the verdict 
given. 
* * * * * 

Judge John M. Patterson who was one of the prosecuting council, 
in a preliminary article on the trial, prophesied that it would “ settle 
for all time the whole controversy.” Philadelphia lawyers, he went 
on to say, “ are proverbially smart and Philadelphia jurors are remark- 
ably fair and just.” The latter sentiment may be true, but the former 
cannot be said to have been fulfilled. What is more the trial has 
proved, if that were needed, that the question cannot ever be settled, 
and, as a matter of fact the American jury had no real right to give a 
verdict at all because of its disagreement. It is all very well to agree 
before hand that the verdict should be that of the majority : that is 
not carrying out the strict letter of the law. The proceedings, however, 
were serious enough, as serious as at the English trial, and every detail 
was carried out with as much care and thought. But we should like 
here incidentally to rebuke the learned American judge for character- 
ising the English trial as a burlesque, bacanse tpat is not the truth. 

* * * * 

The one dissentient jury man with the courage of his convictions 
was Dr. J. William White, and in the course of an interview gives 
substantial reasons for his belief. Dr. White points out that the 
foreman confessed that the Judge charged the Jury “ to put out of your 
consideration all thought of what we believed Dickens had in his mind 
and decide merely on the evidence.” Whereas what the Judge actu- 
ally said was, “the guilt or innocence of the accused is the question 
submitted for your decision, but this fact is to be established upon the 
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basis of what the author intended. The important question, therefore, 
is the intention of the author.” If this uncertainty of what was 
the Judge’s charge happened to be shared also by the other mem- 
bers of the jury, we can understand Dr. White’s dissatisfaction. 
However, we shall be better able to judge of the success of the trial 
when the printed report is to hand. It will be a full document 
for we understand that some 40,000 words were recorded by the 
stenographer. In the meantime, a report from the secretary of the 
Philadelphia branch appears on another page. 


* a * * * 


There is to be still another book on the Drood mystery. It will be 
published at an early date by the Cambridge University Press. The 
author is Mr. Montague Saunders, who, we understand, has hit upon 
an entirely new idea as to the identity of Datchery, and has also 
strong arguments in favour of his other particular views concerning 
the story. 

* * * ok * 

A solicitor’s account of the proceedings which Dickens took against 
literary pirates seventy years ago with reference to “ A Christmas 
Carol” is to be published by Messrs. Longmans in a pamphlet entitled 
“Charles Dickens in Chancery,”” by E. T. Jaques. These proceedings 
it is suggested, may have inspired the Chancery part of “ Bleak House.” 
Incidentally, the author includes some gossip of the old Law Courts at 
Westminster, and the underworld of letters in the early forties. 


* * * * * 


An announcement has been freely circulated in the press that a 
certain Mrs. Tice, whose death occurred last month, claimed to be the 
original of Little Nell, and that the grandfather of the lady was also the 
original of the child character’s grandfather. As no proof is forth- 
coming of the statement, as Mrs. Tice never mentioned it apparently 
when she was alive, and as it is well-known how, when, and where 
Dickens coneeived the character of Little Nell, no comment is necessary 
from us. It seems to have become a craze now that when a person 
sufficiently aged in years sees something characteristic with his or 
her life in one of Dickens’s books—and who cannot—it is immediately 
claimed for that person that he or she is the original of that 
character. 

* * * * * 

Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., in an extremely interesting article in last 
month’s Cornhill, on “‘ Dickens and the Law,” states that he has dis- 
covered that Sidney Carton was Gordon Allen. We wonder what 
Sir Edward Clarke’s authority for the statement is. We should 
be interested to know. 

* * * * * 


June 9th will be the forty-fourth anniversary of Dickens’s death. 


Tue Eprror. 
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SOME REMARKS UPON THE COPPERFIELD 
CONTROVERSY 


By F. GORDON ROE 


1 the year 1849 Charles Dickens commenced what is generally 

accepted as his chef d’wuvre, namely, “ The Personal History of 
David Copperfield.” It does not come within our province to discuss 
the relative beauties of this masterpiece, but to weigh out, piece by 
piece, the evidence concerning the Peggotty’s Hut theory. All those 
who know and appreciate their Dickens will endeavour to probe this 
question to the bottom. 

First let the reader turn to his David Copperfield, and facing 
page 105 (I quote from the original edition) he will find “ Phiz’s”’ 
excellent plate, entitled, “‘ Mrs. Gummidge casts a damp on our 
departure.” In the background of this illustration is a graphic 
representation of the world-famed hut, while opposite page 23, “I 
am hospitably received by Mr. Peggotty,” a view of the interior is 
given. It is upon these and other illustrations that the controversy 
is based. Certain of the admirers of the novelist’s work assert that 
he did not intend the boat, which forms the hut, to have been inverted, 
but to have been placed right side wp, and that “ Phiz”’ committed 
a grievous error in depicting it as he did. Fred Barnard even took 
the pains to “correct”? him in the “ Household Edition,” and with 
many people it is now an accredited fact. 

First and foremost amongst the witnesses whom I mean to call 
will naturally come the author himself. In Chapter II., page 22 
(original edition), David’s first impression of the hut 


was a black barge, or some other kind of superannuated boat, not 
far off, high and dry on the ground, with an iron funnel sticking 
out of it for a chimney and smoking very, very cosily . 

‘** That’s not it?” said I: ‘that ship-looking thing ?” 

There was a delightful door cut in the side, and it was roofed in, 
and there were little windows in it, but the real charm of it was, 
that it was a real boat which had no doubt never been intended 
to live in on dry land. ... It was beautifully clean inside, and 
as tidy as possible. There was a table, and a Dutch clock, and a 

’ chest of drawers, and on the chest of drawers there was a tea tray 
with a painting on it of a lady with a parasol, taking a walk with 
a military-looking child who was trundling a hoop. . . . There 
were some hooks in the beams of the ceiling [which David after- 
wards discovered were used for slinging hammocks], and then some 
lockers and boxes and conveniences of that sort which served for 
seats and eked out the chairs. 


Then we get the description of David’s bedroom :— 


. . . . in the stern of the vessel; with a little window, where the 
rudder used to go through. 


And there was also a little wooden outhouse where the lobsters 
were kept together with the pots and kettles. 
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And again :— 

As slumber gradually stole upon me, I heard the wind howling 
out at sea and coming on across the flat so fiercely that I had a 
lazy apprehension of the great deep rising in the night. But I 
bethought myself that I was in a boat, after all, and that a man like 
Mr. Peggotty was not a bad person to have on board if anything 
did happen. 


I leave the reader to draw his own inferences from these extracts, 
but suffice it to say that there was an inverted boat house at Yarmouth 
greatly resembling Phiz’s illustration. 

In the ‘‘ Local Souvenir of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, Pictures 
of Old Yarmouth, Supplement to the ‘ Yarmouth Independent,’ ” 
19th June, 1899, it is recorded that the original hut stood in Black- 
friars Road, east of Blackfriars Tower. Not many years ago this 
boathouse was destroyed to give place to modern brick cottages. 
A view is also given of the structure taken during its demolition. It 
is represented as having the ends bricked in, but the windows mentioned 
in the book are visible in the sides. Also there are the remains of a 
roof over the inverted ship’s bottom. To the right of the picture is a 
wooden outhouse. Another painting of a somewhat earlier date, 
exists or used to exist some years back, representing the building from 
almost the same point of view as the last mentioned, but as in rather 
more perfect preservation. 

Similar to the above in general design, yet another drawing is in 
evidence. This variety was reproduced in the Dickensian for July, 
1909, being then in the possession of Mr. A. J. Slatter. 

The Dickensian for September, 1909, presented an article by the 
late Dr. Bately, of Gorleston, in which the author denied the claims 
of the last mentioned drawing, saying that the original hut had never 
been a boat at all but only bore a superficial resemblance to one. 
This hut stood at the base of the Nelson Monument, whose keeper, 
James Sharman, dwelt in it until 1845 when it was pulled down. It 
possessed an iron funnel chimney, and in many ways answered to the 
description in the book. Sharman often spoke to Dickens about the 
hut although 

there is no evidence that Dickens ever saw it... . . It was covered 

with tar and was spoken of as the Black Hut. When Dickens 

described it as Peggotty’s Hut, he naturally glorified it into a real 
vessel, which . . . Sharman’s habitation did not warrant. 


Dr. Bately goes on to say that the hut in the Camden Road, of which 
we treat, was pulled down in 1889, and could never have been the 
original, although it came to be regarded as such, and so forth with 
other arguments that leave me cold. 

Dickens may have had Sharman’s hut in the back of his mind, but 
he certainly metamorphosed its appearance into that of the Camden 
Road Boat House. Perhaps he combined the two, taking the locality 
of the one, and the picturesqueness of the other. 

In the “ Guide to the Tollhouse, Great Yarmouth,” is a facsimile 
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of an old print of “ Peggotty’s Hut,” showing it as having an ordinary 
roof, evidently over the inverted ship, and Jacobean side gables. In 
case this is not deemed as sufficient evidence I will cite the well-known 
particularity of the novelist as regards his illustrations. Witness the 
suppressed Buss plates in Pickwick, the “ fireside” plate in Twist, his 
deprecatory remarks concerning the likeness of Mrs. Pipchin in Dombey, 
and his noble forbearance as regards Leech’s mistake in The Battle of 
Infe, and judge if he would have allowed so many representations of 
the inverted boat to have been issued, without a murmur, if he had 
intended it to have been the right way up. I think not. 

I may remark that it is by no means an uncommon occurrence to 
meet with some superannuated boat which has been used as a roof to 
a shed. I myself have seen not a few of this type, but never once 
have I come across an erection of the kind depicted by Fred Barnard. 
The natural way is to invert the boat. ; 

It is absurd to base the Barnard theory on such a sentence as the one 
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PEGGOTTY’S HUT 
From an old engraving, Circa 1860 


quoted above, . . . . “it was roofed in.” So it was 
over the bottom of the ship. 

Phiz’s only fault lay in the fact that he made the boat house more 
obvious than the original ever was. 

It seems to me a case where, just as in Edwin Drood, all sorts of 
wild theories are invented quite regardless of the author’s own state- 
ments. I have no doubt that some of the Barnardites, as I shall call 
them, will not hesitate to tell me that in the book the fictitious hut 
was blown down in the storm in which both Ham and Steerforth 
perished, whereas the so-called original was ignominiously pulled 
down in consequence of the inability of the Corporation to provide 
some twenty pounds or more for its preservation. I need hardly 
tell these questioners, however, that the novelist was not above 
changing the fortunes and destinies of either his characters or the 
places pictured by his genius in those works which are still the delight 
of the greater part of the English-speaking globe. 


ieee 
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AMERICAN TRIAL OF JOHN JASPER 

Ne Guilty !’’ This was the verdict of the jury in the trial of 
4‘ John Jasper for the alleged murder of Edwin Drood, held at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., April 29th, 1914, under 
direction of the Philadelphia Branch of The Dickens Fellowship. 
An audience of almost 3,000 sat interested from 7.45, when the crier 
opened the court, until midnight when the jury announced its verdict- 
Seldom has this old auditorium, noted for its great assemblies, housed 
or staged such a unique and absorbing spectacle. Few ‘real murder 
trials have attracted more attention. For several weeks before it 
took place it was being discussed in the City Hall, at the clubs, in the 
hotels and wherever members of the bar, or those of literary tastes 
met, and it is still the subject of debate and controversy. It is worth 
noting, as showing the interest created, that three days before the 
trial not a copy of Edwin Drood could be found in the local book-shops, 
and all the copies in the libraries were loaned. 

The stage setting was picturesque indeed. The old dark panelled 
court-room, the scarlet and ermine robed judge on his elevated bench, 
the black gowned white wigged barristers, the two brawny tipstaves 
in bright red coats and gold braid, their cocked hats and brass topped 
staves conspicuously displayed, the bobby, acted to the life, and the 
witnesses, the very characters from the book, in costume and make-up 
complete. To the nght of the stage sat the jury panel composed of 
52 men distinguished as lawyers, doctors, clergyman, university 
professors, authors, manufacturers, and officials of the city and state. 
Twelve were selected as the jury proper, and then took seats at the left. 
of the stage. In the middle to the right was the dock in which the 
sombre looking Jasper sat, and near it the table of his ever watchful 
attorneys ; while to the nght was the witness stand beside the seats 
of the prosecutors. 

The first juryman selected was John Bach MacMaster, the historian, 
who acted as foreman. Then followed George W. Elkins, capitalist ; 
James W. King, lawyer, and dramatic literary critic: Albert G. 
Hetherington, art collector; William Findlay Brown, lawyer ; Rudolph 
Blankenburg, Mayor of the City ; Edgar Fahs Smith, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania; George Wharton Pepper, lawyer ; 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, former Governor of Pennsylvania; J. 
Parker Norris. lawyer; Charlemagne Tower, former Ambassador to 
Germany ; and Dr. J. William White, surgeon and University professor. 

The judge was the distinguished Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, Hon. John P. Elkin. For the prosecution, Attorney 
General John C. Bell, and Judge John M. Patterson appeared ; while 
the prisoner was defended by the leading criminal lawyer of the city, 
John R. K. Scott, assisted by Percival 8. Woodin, also a prominent 
member of the legal fraternity. All the regulations of a crimina! 
court were observed with the single exception that the spectators 
were allowed to applaud and the atmosphere of the whole thing was 
SOTIOUS., 
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No attempt was made to prove any theories regarding how the book 
might end. The first step in the trial, before any witness was heard 
was the placing of the book, Edwin Drood, in evidence as the record 
in the case. Nothing was adduced beyond that. The testimony of 
Helena Landless nor her cross-examination had no reference to the 
possibility of her being the “ single buffer.’ Neither were Bazzard 
nor Tartar among the witnesses. 

After the selection of the jury and arraignment of the prisoner, 
Attorney General Bell opened the case in a telling address. He 
carefully outlined the plan by which he proposed to prove Jasper’s 
guilt, taking up point by point the incidents in the story, showing 
that love for Rosa Bud and secret jealously of Edwin formed the 
object of the murder, and giving in detail the minute preparation made 
by the prisioner to kill his nephew and direct suspicion of the crime 
to Neville Landless. He dwelt particularly on the dual character of 
Jasper ; how he appeared a quiet Christian teacher to the inhabitants 
of Cloisterham, and yet made frequent secret visits to London for 
opium debauches in the vilest den and among the lowest creatures. 

Rev. Septimus Crisparkle being called, the Minor Canon, admirably 
protrayed by Dr. Wilmer Krusen, arose. Immediately a commotion 
was noticed among the witnesses and Mayor Thomas Sapsea, in the 
person of Assistant District Attorney Joseph P. Rogers, who made one 
of the hits of the evening, arose and objected to the calling of the Minor 
Canon. He, Thomas Sapsea, Mayor and leading citizen, claimed 
precedence and objected to any one being called before him. A 
hurried conference of the lawyers took place and resulted in Sapsea 
being deferred to. The incident, not pre-arranged, was character- 
istic and most amusing. The main point in testimony was that he 
had given a hearing to Landless on the murder charge and had to free 
him for lack of evidence. At the conclusion Mr. Bell, leaning on the 
rail of the witness box, and looking the witness in the face, said, as he 
pointed to the * record ”’ in his hand, “ It is here stated that accepting 
the Jackass as the type of self-sufficient stupidity and conceit—then 
the purest Jackass in Cloisterham is Mr. Thomas Sapsea, Auctioneer. 
~‘ Are you the person referred to?” ‘I believe I am,” he replied. 
~* but the author would never have written those words of me, Mr. 
Attorney General, had you been a citizen of Cloisterham at that time.” 

All the characters were well acted. Mr. John G. Scorer gave an 
impersonation of Durdles that will long remain an ideal picture to 
every Dickensian who attended the trial. In costume, voice, form. 
and actions he showed a keen conception of the part. Of equal 
merit, too, was the Princess Puffer of Mrs. Miriam Lee Earley Lippin- 
cott, whose depiction of the haggard old opium-seller was realism 
itself and most convincing. High commendation must be accorded 
the John Jasper of John P. Coughlin. His portrayal of the moody. 
melancholy opium-smoking choirmaster was realistic indeed. Mr. John 
Kent Kane as Grewgious had little to say or enact, but his make-up 
was perfect, and the same may be said of the Neville Landless of Mr. 
Paxson Deeter; * wonderfully pretty, wonderfully childish, wonderfully 
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whimsical’ was the Rosa Bud of Miss Wilfred De Mercier-Panton, 
and a very strong witness she made against the accused. Miss Sara 
A. Evans as Mrs. Tope, was a good character witness for Jasper, 
while Mrs. J. Howard Reber impersonated an ideal Helena Landless. 
At the conclusion of the testimony, the hour being late, Attorney 
General Bell courteously waived his right to address the jury, in order 
that the defence might have time to sum up, and the Judge time to 
deliver his charge. Mr. Scott made an eloquent plea for the prisoner. 
He combated every point made by the prosecution and skilfully 
explained each suspicious incident which pointed to the guilt of the 
accused. He cited the fact that Landless had been given a hearing 
before Mayor Sapsea and discharged for lack of evidence and averred 
that in this case the circumstances were less incriminating than in the 
former. In conclusion he said, ““ Where is the evidence that Edwin 
Drood is dead? The defence is entitled to the benefit of the doubt, 
and the defence asks the jury as prominent representatives of life in 
America to return a verdict—for it will go the whole world round—to 
uphold the American principle that a man is innocent until he is proved 
guilty. The eyes of the world are on you.” Judge Elkin’s charge was 
a masterful review of the evidence in conjunction with a scholarly 
dissertation on Edwin Drood. At the end of a ten minutes deliberation 


the jury returned its verdict of “Not Quilty.” Eleven were for 
acquittal while one—Dr. J. William White—stood out for conviction. 
J. Kid: 


ON DICKENS 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


if ee Editor of the manuscript newspaper of the Sheffield Branch of 
the Dickens Fellowship, having asked Mr. Bernard Shaw if he were 
a Dickensian, received the following reply :— 

I am a Dickensian if by a Dickensian you mean a person who read 
all Dickens eagerly in his nonage. I read a good deal of him in my 
childhood before I dreamt of asking whom a book was by. I was a 
good deal influenced by him. However, I must own that I do not 
find that cultivated young people in search of interesting novels, can 
stand Dickens nowadays. 

The vogue of Little Nell and Paul Dombey persists only among those 
who are not likely to count for much in the making of the public 
opinion of the future ; and from the technical literary point of view 
such slop work as The Old Curiosity Shop is indefensible. On the 
other hand, if you put Little Dorrit and Our Mutual Friend into the 
hands of an experienced man of the world who is deeply interested in 
social questions and behind the scenes in politics, he is startled by the 
penetration and accuracy of the study of English politics and the pic- 
ture of governing class life which he finds there. 

If Dickens’s day as a sentimental romancer is over, his day as a 
prophet and social critic is only dawning. Thackeray’s England is 
gone, Trollope’s England is gone; and even Thackeray and Trollope 
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mixed with their truth a considerable alloy of what the governing 
classes liked to imagine they were, and yet never quite succeeded in 
being. But Dickens’s England, the England of Barnacle and Stilt- 
stalking and Hamlet’s Aunt, invaded and overwhelmed by Merdle and 
Veneering and Fledgeby, with Mr. Gradgrind theorising, and Mr. 
Bounderby bullying in the provinces, is revealing itself in every 
day’s news, as the real England we live in. 

Ibsen has made short work of Esther Summerson ; and no crossing- 
sweeper now-a-days would marry Agnes Wickfield with a million of her 
dowry ; but we realise at last (Gissing was the first to impress it on us) 
that Strindberg himself has given us nothing more terrible in his picture 
of what our civilisation has made of women than Dickens’s gallery of 
shrews and fools from Mrs. Raddle to Mrs. Gargery, from Mrs: Nickleby 
to Mrs. Wilfer. Dickens’s prodigious command of the tricks by which 
grown-up children—as we all are more or less—can be made to laugh 
or ery concealed from his own generation the horror of the exposures he 
effected of our social rottenness. 

His contemporaries perhaps understood “ Dotheboys Hall” and 
Chancery as it is presented in Bleak House. They certainly did not 
grasp the horror of having Mr. Veneering in Parliament, or Mr. Sparkler 
at the Circumlocution Office. They laughed at Veneering and Sparkler, 
and did not notice that Dickens was laughing only with one side of 
his mouth, and was grimly prophetic with the other. 

Ruskin and William Morris, great Dickensians both, knew better 
and the time is coming when the serious Ruskinian and Morrisian 
view of Dickens will take the place of the old, silly, laughing and crying 
view. I regard the books of Dickens’s second period, from Hard Times 
to Our Mutual Friend, as of much greater importance than those of 
his first period. They can be read by thoughtful and cultivated 
adults as serious social history. 

The earlier books are, no doubt, still delightful to simple folk, children, 
and Americans—who are still mostly villagers, even when they 
live in cities, but are at least literate, unlike our own villagers, who 
regard reading (perhaps wisely) as an eccentric, an unhealthy habit. 
The younger Dickens, for all his enormously entertaining character 
sketches and his incorruptible humanity and contempt for idolatry, 
is not guiltless of derisive ignorance and the sensationalism of the 
police intelligence. 

The desperate necessity he was under of providing for a large family, 
and the barbarous lack of artistic culture which was common to him and 
to his pretentiously educated rivals, made themselves felt until his 
social conscience deepened into a point at which any sort of shallowness 
or insincerity became impossible to him. 

In my preface to Hard Times, written for a recent edition of Dickens’s 
works, I have emphasised the turning point which this story marks in 
his development from the satirist and reformer into the conscious and 
resolute prophet, and in the indulgence of his humour which, always 
riotous and extravagant, became utterly reckless when he realised that, 
humanity is so grotesque that it cannot be caricatured. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS VISITS TO SHEFFIELD 


By W. T. FREEMANTLE 
IL. 


NOW come to a letter of Charles Dickens, written in February, 1855, 
wherein he says, ‘‘ I have promised to read about Christmas time, 
at Sheffield, and at Peterboro’...’ Accordingly, at the end of 
that year, and after an interval of three years, he again visited Sheffield, 
but on this occasion he came by himself, to give a reading of one of 
his own works, in aid of the Mechanics’ Institution, which in its day 
had a remarkable influence upon those who availed themselves of its 
opportunities. It has been my pleasure to meet with many of a 
generation which has now passed away, or is passing rapidly away, 
who have expressed their indebtedness to such an Institution open to 
them in their younger days. They owed to it their introduction to 
literature and to many objects of mechanical interest. It was to help 
on such an influence for good, that Charles Dickens came voluntarily 
to Sheffield on the second occasion—a signal proof of his large- 
heartedness. 
In December, 1855, I find the following announcement :— 


* Charles Dickens, Esq. The Public are respectfully intormed 
that Charles Dickens, Esq., will read his Christmas Carol, for the 
Benefit of the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution, on Saturday evening, 
December 22, 1855, in the Lecture Hall of the Institution. Ad- 
mission, 1/-, 2/6, and 5/-.” 


This Hall was afterwards used as the Council Chamber of Shetheld, 
with its Mayor’s Parlour, and other offices, and it is now the Free 
Library. 

On this second visit, we have the following criticism :— 

Charles Dickens at Sheffield. On Saturday evening. Charles 
Dickens, Esq., read his Christmas Carol in the Mechanies’ Hall, on 
behalf of the funds of the Institute. The hall was well tilled in 
every part, and Mr. Dickens, on entering, was greeted with a hearty 
cheer. There are few writers who have obtained such world-wide 
popularity as Dickens, and few indeed, possess such an intimate 
knowledge of the varied workings of the human heart. . . The 
Christmas Carol is peculiarly adapted to draw forth feelings ot 
charity and goodwill—of disinterested benevolence on the part 
of the rich towards their indigent brethren, and of heartfelt 
thankfulness and gratitude on the part of the poor towards those 
who, occupying a more exalted station in social life, are willing to 
ympathise with their sufferings and distress. 

“To read the work itself is a pleasure of no ordinary kind, and 
that pleasure was more than doubly enhanced to those who availed 
themselves of the opportunity of hearing it read on Saturday night 
by the gifted author himself. Mr. Dickens’s style of reading is 
singularly pleasing, and the dramatic taste which he evinces is only 
another proof of the versatility of his genius. Some of the more 
touching points of the story brought tears to the eyes of his audience, 
whilst the mirthful and humorous passages convulsed therm: with 
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laughter. When at the close the audience, carried away by the in- 
terest of the story, learnt how Scrooge had become a wiser and a 
better man and that ‘ Tiny Tim did not die,’ a universal feeling of 
joy seemed to pervade the whole assembly, who, rising spontaneously , 
greeted the renowned and popular author with a tremendous burst 
of cheering. When the applause had in some measure subsided, the 
Mayor (W. Fawcett, Esq.), and the Ex-Mayor (W. Fisher, Esq.) 
ascended the platform. © 

“The Ex-Mayor proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Dickens, when 
the company rose a second time and again testified the pleasure 
they had experienced by clapping hands and waving of handkerchiefs. 

“The Mayor then said, * He had been charged by a few gentlemen 
in Sheffield to present to Mr. Charles Dickens, for his acceptance, a 
very handsome service of table cutlery, a pair of razors, and a pair 
of fish carvers, as some substantial manifestation of their gratitude 
to Mr. Dickens, for his kindness in coming to Sheffield. He had 
enjoyed the evening’s treat as much as anyone, and had frequently 
read the works of Mr. Dickens, but henceforth the Christmas of 
1855 would be associated in his mind with the name of that gentle- 
man. He hoped that Mr. Dickens might long live to use the articles 
he had the pleasure of presenting to him, and that his faculties 
would continue to be devoted to the well-being of his race.’ 

““Mr. Charles Dickens, in receiving the presentation, said, ‘ He 
aecepted with heartfelt delight and cordial gratitude such beautiful 
specimens of Sheffield workmanship, and he begged to assure them 
that the kind observations which had been made by the Mayor, and 
the way which they had been responded to by that assembly would 
never be obliterated from his remembrance. The presents testified 
not only to the work of Sheffield i but to the warmth and 
generosity of Sheffield hearts 


From another source I gather that Mr. ngewe also said :-— 


«‘* Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, that in the earnestness of 
amy aim and desire to do right by my readers, to leave our imagina- 
tive and popular literature more closely associated than I found it, 
with the private homes and public rights of the English people, I shall 
ever be faithful to my death, in the course which has won your 
approval . ? 

“The case of cutlery with which he had been so kindly presented, 
should be retained as an heir-loom in his family. 

‘*In taking his reluctant leave of them, he wished them many, 
many happy Christmases, and many happy New Years. (Mr. 
Dickens then retired amidst the reiterated plaudits of the company.) 

““Mr. Dickens came to Sheffield at no slight personal inconvenience, 
For some months past, he has been residing at Paris with his family. 
His engagements there would not allow more than a few days’ 
absence, and so urgent was the necessity for his return, that after 
the conclusion of his reading he left directly by the mail train for 
London on his route home 

““The present to Mr. Dickens consisted of a case of table cutlery 
manufactured by Messrs. Mappin and Brothers; a pair of razors 
and case by Messrs. Joseph Rodgers and Sons, and a pair of silver 
fish carvers and case by Messrs. Atkin brothers.” 


These Sheffield firms, I may say. are still flourishing. 
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“The gifts,” it was said at the time, ‘“‘ should not be regarded as 
a presentation from the people of Sheffield. It had originated 
with a few gentlemen who wished in some way, promptly to show 
Mr. Dickens that they appreciated his great kindness in coming 
to us in Sheffield at a personal sacrifice. The subscribers, we be- 
lieve, were not more than a score in number. A public subscription 
would no doubt have met with a like cordial response.” 


The inscription upon each of the cases of cutlery was :— 


‘* Presented to CHARLES DickENns, Esq., at Sheffield, December 
22nd, 1855.” 


Concerning this incident, there is an interesting confirmation of 
Charles Dickens’s statement that the Sheffield present would be re- 
tained in his family, in a letter written so recently as October, 1908, 
by Mrs. Kate Perugini (a daughter of Charles Dickens) as follows :— 


““ DEAR SIR, 

The Sheffield gift of cutlery . . . was purchased by my 
sister, the late Miss Mary (Mamie) Dickens, and my aunt, Miss 
Georgina Hogarth, before the sale of my father’s effects at Gad’s 
Hill Place. It is still in my aunt’s possession. 

Yours truly, 
Kate PERUGINI.”’ 


Before I pass on, there are two references to this same reading, in 
letters of Charles Dickens, which are too interesting to be omitted. 
First, on writing from London to a lady friend, on the day after the 
reading, Sunday, December 23rd, 1855, he says :— 


‘“ Enormous success at Sheffield. But really not a better audience 
perceptively than at Peterboro’, for that could hardly be, but they 
were more enthusiastically demonstrative, and they took the line, 
‘and to Tiny Tim who did Nort die,’ with a most prodigious shout 
and roll of thunder.” 


The second reference is when Charles Dickens, in writing to another 
ady friend, from his temporary home in Paris, about a month later 
lady friend, f his temporary | P bout th later, 
January 28th, 1856, says :— 


‘‘ Sheffield was a tremendous success and an admirable audience. 
They made me a present of table cutlery after the reading was over ; 
and I came away by the mail train within three quarters of an hour, 
changing my dress and getting on my wrappers partly in the fly, 
partly at the Inn, partly on the platform 4 


Thus closes the account of the second visit of Charles Dickens to 
Sheffield. 

After another interval of three years Charles Dickens visited Sheftield 
for the third time, when the following announcement was made in 
September, 1858 :— 


“Mr. Charles Dickens will read at the Music Hall, Sheffield, on 
Friday evening, September 17th (1858) in compliance with what 
he believes to be a general wish, ~The Poor Traveller,’ * Boots at 
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the Holly Tree Inn,’ and ‘ Mrs. la instead of the Christmas 
Carol as previously announced 


The admission was 5/-, 2/6, and 1/-. 
Then followed a preliminary notice :— 


‘*“Mr. Charles Dickens. We beg to remind our readers that on 
Friday next, in the Music Hall, Mr. Dickens will give readings from 
several of his most popular works. . . . Such a rare occurrence 
ought not to be neglected. . . . Those who have not heard 
Mr. Dickens can scarcely imagine how completely he personates the 
most varied characters. Humour and pathos are alike at his com- 
mand and are illustrated by him with marvellous effect. Sheffield 
has twice been favoured by Mr. Dickens. In the first instance, he 
brought to this town his famous company of amateur comedians ; 
and he afterwards read his Christmas Carol for the benefit of one of 
our educational institutions. As he is now about to appear before 


us for his own ‘ benefit > we trust his former generosity will not be 
forgotten.” 


I was very pleased to note in the Sheffield papers lately, that one of 
the small tickets of admission for this reading had been found and 
presented to the Sheffield Free Library. It-reads thus :— 


MR. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S 
READING. 


Friday Evening, 
Date Sept. 17, 1858. 


The Audience are earnestly requested to be 
in their places by 10 minutes to Hight o’clock. 


It is respectfully intimated that no Bonnets 
can be allowed in the Stalls. 


If the Sheffield Branch of the Dickens Fellowship had but possessed 
a permanent home for a Dickens collection of items, and that fact 
had been generally known in Sheffield, it is possible that this very 
interesting little item might have been presented to enrich the 
Branch. 

On the morning of the Sheffield Reading, September 17th, Charles 
Dickens was at Halifax, and as the trains ran very awkwardly in those 
days, he and his companion had to leave Halifax at eight in the 
morning and they breakfasted on the road at Huddersfield, where they 
had an hour to wait. When they reached Sheffield, Mr. W. H. Wills 
met Charles Dickens on the old M.S. & L. platform (now the G.C. 
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Railway) and took him “ out to Mr. Frederick Lehmann’s house to see 
Mrs. Wills” . . . Charles Dickens writes :— 
‘‘She looked pretty much the same as ever, I thought, and was 
taking care of a very pretty little boy (the eldest son of Mr. Lehmann). 
The house and grounds are as nice as anything can be in this smoke.’” 
Mr. W. H. Wills was the Secretary of the Guild of Literature and 
“Art tour, when Charles Dickens came for the first time to Sheffield, in 
1852, and he was also the assistant editor of Household Words. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Lehmann shortly after went to live near 
London. Mrs. Lehmann was the daughter of Mr. Robert Chambers 
of the Edinburgh publishing house, and sister of Mrs. Wills. 


FIELD HEAD, SHEFFIELD 


Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. R. C. Lehmann and the Proprietors of 
The Sheffield Telegraph 


The house and grounds which Dickens described “ as nice as any- 
thing can be in this smoke ” I discovered was called Field Head, and 
situated at Lowfield. It was occupied by Mr. Frederick Lehmann 
from 1856 until 1858, the date of Dickens’s visit. 

Charles Dickens made his way from this house, Field Head, to the 
King’s Head, in Change Alley, and he dated a letter from thence, 
from which I extract some Sheffield references. He writes :— 

“The run upon the tickets here is so immense that Arthur (Smith, 
his business manager) is obliged to get bills out, signifying that 
no more can be sold. It will be by no means easy to get into the 
place the numbers who have already paid. It is the Hall we acted 
in, crammed to the roof and the passages.” 
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In the afternoon, it is evident from this letter that Charles Dickens 
had decided upon giving another reading later on in Sheffield, for he 
writes :— 


r We must come back here towards the end of October, and are 
again altering the list and striking out small places.’’ 


He continues :— 


‘“‘ A heavy thunderstorm is passing over the town and it is raining 


hard too. . . . I write in a hurry, and in the thunder and light - 
ning, and with the crowd of to-night before me.” 


Of that evening we have the following accounts, which I draw 
from more than one source :-— 


“Mr. Charles Dickens in Sheffield. . . The (Music) Hall was 
densely crowded with a highly respectable audience. Mr. Dickens, 
on making his appearance, was greeted with a loud burst of applause, 
which was continued for some time.” 


“Yesterday evening at the Music Hall, Mr. Charles Dickens read 
to a crowded and delighted audience, selections from his own works. 
- - . . His reception was most enthusiastic, and his readings 
were eminently successful. Those who had the good fortune to be 
present on this occasion will not soon forget the marvellous versatility 
of his genius. Every phase of character was brought out with 
masterly skill. It is impossible that illustrations so perfect in artistic | 
effect can be adequately described within the compass of an ordinary 
newspaper paragraph.” 

“* After an interval of ten minutes Mr. Dickens returned and began 
his reading of * Mrs. Gamp,’ and it was truly wonderful with what 
successful personation he adapted himself to the multifarious 
characters of Mr. Pecksniff, Jonas Chuzzlewit, Mr. and Mrs. Mould, 
Sairey Gamp, Betsey Prig, and poor old fond devoted Chuffey. At 
the conclusion of the readings Mr. Dickens was rewarded with rap- 
turous applause. The writings of Mr. Dickens have attained far 
too high a position in the literature of the nineteenth century, to 
require one word of eulogy; but this we will say, that however 
graphic and true to nature his works may be, his reading of thei 
reveals many deeper trains of thought which might pass the casual 
reader unobserved, and gives new beauty to the whole.’” 

‘Mr. Dickens will visit Sheffield again very shortly.” 


Thus ended the third visit of Charles Dickens to Sheffield. 


[To be continued] 


DICKENS ESSAYS BY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


YHE Dickens Fellowship have again awarded fifty prizes and a 
hundred and fifty certificates to the two hundred successful com- 
petitors in the London County Schools for the best essay on 
Dickens. The prize is Great Expectations. Each book plate and 
certificate was signed by Mrs. Perugini, the Fellowship’s President. 
The Essays were set in the week of the anniversary of Dickens’s birth- 
day, and the competitors were allowed to write on any phase of the sub- 
ject. The excellence of the essays was quite equal to that of last year. 
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A DELIGHT FOR DICKENS-LOVERS 

' By OLD FLEET 

Ves Dickensian will welcome this book* with delight. To 
say that it is in every way equal to the well-known high standard 

of these “‘ Bookman ”’ extra numbers is to give it high praise, but not 
too high ; for it would be very difficult indeed to exaggerate its charm. 
The letterpress is not new; some of it was first published a good many 
years ago (Mr. Chesterton, for instance, knows and understands his . 
Dickens a great deal better to-day than he did when his article first 
saw the light); but many people, ven keen Dickens-lovers, will read 
much of it in this volume for the first time, while most of it is valuable, 
and was well worth publishing in permanent form. And it is wonder- 
fully comprehensive. Mr. Chesterton’s appreciation of Dickens 
leads the way, and then comes the late F. G. Kitton’s article on 
“The Life and Work of Charles Dickens.” The Editor of this 
magazine follows with a sound and thoughtful article on Dickens’s 
work and personality. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll writes on “ The 
True Story of David Copperfield,” in which the romance of Dickens’s 
first love is told. Then follows a portion of Swinburne’s famous essay. 
Mr. William De Morgan’s interesting, if not very profound, preface to 
the Waverley Book Co.’s edition of Our Mutual Friend, is included. 
O. Sack, a writer well known to readers of The Dickensian, writes 
brightly on Dickens and London, whilst Mr. Matz deals with ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens and Reform.” Bret Harte’s great poem, “ Dickens in Camp,” 
is included, and so are Leigh Hunt’s and Swinburne’s odes to Dickens, 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s poem, “ Dickens returns on Christmas 
Day,” and Mr. Wm. Watson’s lines on “ The Centenary of Dickens.” 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s able, but—to me—somewhat annoying criticism 
of Mr. Chesterton’s book on Dickens is reprinted, and a large number 
of well-known writers express their affection for and indebtedness to 
the author of Pickwick. 

But valuable though the literary contents of this book are, I, fancy 
I am more inclined to recommend it on account of its illustrations. 
With the sole exceptions of the Memorial edition of Forster’s “‘ Life 
of Dickens,”’ I know of no book dealing with the novelist so fully and 
so well illustrated. There are no fewer than 153 illustrations, and 
twelve of these are coloured. They are all produced on the finest 
paper, and they are most comprehensive, covering every phase of 
Dickens’s life and works. The book forms, in fact, a delightful 
Dickens album, an almost inexhaustible joy to the Dickens-lover. 
The artists represented include Frank Reynolds, Cecil Aldin, Hugh 
Thomson, L. Raven-Hill, C. EK. Brock, Fred Barnard, Hablot Browne, 
Maclise, Samuel Laurence, Sir John Millais, and a score of others. 

There are portraits of the novelist, illustrations to his books, pictures 
of places associated with him and with his books, and the whole col- 
lection is a triumph of the printer’s art. No Dickens library will be 
complete-without this charming volume. 


* ««Charles Dickens” extra nnmber of ‘The Bookman.” London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 5s. net. 
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MR. MARTIN HARVEY AND THE WINNIPEG 


FELLOWSHIP 


\ R. MARTIN HARVEY, who has been touring in Canada with 
on his play, “The Only Way,” has met with a great reception 
at the hands of the members of the Winnipeg branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship. On April 20th “he was entertained at luncheon by the 
officers of the branch. 

Mr. Harvey is vice-president of the world Dickens Fellowship, and 
in a delightfully informal talk at the close of the luncheon, he told 
how, of all the good fortune that his great play, ‘“‘ The Only Way,” 
had brought him—and he confessed it had brought him fortune in more 


DINNER IN HONOUR OF MR. MARTIN HARVEY 


ways than one—he prized the friendship of the Dickens's family 
which it had brought to him. The first letter to come to him after his 
initial appearance as Sidney Carton, in the old Lyceum theatre in 
London, was one of appreciation from Mr. H. F. Dickens, who is known 
to Dickensians as a son of the great Charles Dickens, and Life- President 
of the Society. Following that came another letter from Miss Hogarth, 
sister of Dickens's wife. Miss Hogarth, who, happily, is still living, 
maintains a lively interest in current affairs. Mr. Harvey told how, 
to his delight, he had had a letter from her only the other day, the 
boldness of her handwriting and vigour of her utterances giving no 
indication of the rapidly advancing years. Mr. Harvey told also, 
what is perhaps not commonly known, that Dickens had a thought 
himself at one time of impersonating Sidney Carton on the stage. The 


WA, 
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novelist when he was appearing as Richard Warden in Wilkie Collins’ 
“The Frozen Deep.” ‘ Mr. Harvey voiced the feelings of those who 
listened to him when he suggested the irreparable loss the world would 
have sustained had Dickens chosen the less permanent vehicle of the 
stage with which to teach those eternal truths that have won per- 
manent place in literature. 

At the Walker Theatre in the evening the performance of the play 
was under the patronage of the Winnipeg Branch and their friends. 

Called upon for a curtain speech, Mr. Harvey again thanked the audi- 
ence on behalf of his fellow-workers, deeply and gratefully, for the 
welcome given. He spoke of the Dickens Fellowship and its work, a 
brotherhood banded together in the name of the great master himself 
for the sacred cause of charity and social intercourse, as well as keeping 
green the enduring memory of Charles Dickens. 

At the close of the performance an informal reception was held on 
the stage by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey for the members of the branch, 
who were present in numbers. In a few sincere words Mr. Harvey 
expressed his pleasure in meeting them, and, in a brief reply, President 
Crawford assured Mr. Harvey of the keen enjoyment which the play 
they had just witnessed had afforded, in particular measure, to the 
Jocal members. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXIV. 
THE EMPTY CHAIR 
By ROBERT ALLBUT 
JORTY-FOUR weary years have fled 
Since prince-like Dickens left this earth ; 
Then was eclipsed the Nations’ mirth, 
When Gad’s Hill mourned the master dead— 
He found a nobler birth. 


Thou, Victor Death, can’st print no change, 
On the revered, belovéd head ; 
Thou can’st not touch a silvern thread, 
Nor e’en one feature disarrange, 
To swt thy purpose dread. 
It is not that the nerveless hand 
Released, will sink down by his side, 
That heart and pulse have stilled their tide, 
Responsive to thy stern demand, 
That cannot be defied ; 


But that the open hand was true 
To all, warm, generous and free ; 
That heart th’ abode of chivalry, 
The pulse a man’s :—we thus renew 
His gracious memory. 
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Strike shadow with thy deadly dart, 
See from the fatal wound there flow 
The labours of his love, to sow 

A fuller life in every heart, 

And Heaven begins below. 


So, in that sphere where glory breaks 
In beams celestial on the sight, 
His soul “ began the world ”’ of light ; 
Not this one, but the realm that makes 
This world of sorrows right. 


DICKENS’S WORKS FOR THE BLIND 


()® appeal last month for contributions to a fund for providing 

two novels of Dickens for the use of the blind, has met with a 
response. As we pointed out at the time, this appeal is made on 
behalf of “ The National Institute for the Blind” and the amount 
required is £95, which will cover the cost of preparing in Braille type 
both Oliver Twist and The Old Curiosity Shop. 

Although universal appeals have already been made to assist the 
same institute, we feel that this particular work—that of providing 
Dickens books for the blind—should be the special and exclusive work 
of Dickensians. 

Having upwards of fifty Branches in the Fellowship, and members 
numbering their thousands, we feel that such a sum as is required will 
he quickly subscribed, and we sincerely trust that.in our next number 
we shall be able to announce that the full amount has been received. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST £8. ods 

The Dickens Fellowship _... = a be ag 10 10 9 
e 3% London Branch ... ae ae 1010 0 

a & » Charitable Guild 2°2 0 

s Belfast Branch ... a aS ot 30 

Forest Gate Branch 1 tOm6 

Hackney Branch pe a 

; Liverpool Branch Te a 

a = Southampton Branch 6 
Walter Dexter 22a) 
William de Morgan ... ¥ EO) 
Alderman W. H. Brittain, J.P. tation a 
Theodore Watts Dunton ini we 
Frank 8. Johnson oo ce 
J. Ashby Sterry i the d 
Osborn Walford bstel 6 
F. W. T. Lange : 010 6 
E. P. Haslam sie a ee me 010 6 
Robert Allbut, C. Jong, O. Sack, 5s. each 015 0 
Miss Hogarth De Ps an 010 0 
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DICKENSIAN SONGS 
VI 
MY HEART’S DELIGHT ! 


4p and like expressions in Dombey and Son, by Captain Cuttle, 
are his feeling utterances to Florence at various stages as the 
story of the mutual love of her and Walter is unfolded. In Chapter 
XIX., they having parted, on his going to sea, as brother and sister 
to each other for life, one is prepared for her anxiety, told in Chapter 
XXIIL., on her hearing that his ship, the “Son and Heir,” is overdue. 
Accompanied by Susan Nipper she visits Captain Cuttle for information 
and he affectionately and consolingly addresses her as “‘ My Heart's 
Delight”! Then later, in Chapter XLVIII.. Florence, in her loneli- 
ness, and in a heart-breaking condition forsakes her wilderness of a 
home, the great mansion of the Dombeys, and seeking shelter at 
Walter’s Uncle’s, arrives there in a distressed condition. Captain 
Cuttle is there and remarks, “It’s Heart Delight! It’s the sweet 
creetur grow’ d a woman!” As she comes round she is frequently ad- 
dressed as “My Heart’s Delight!’ She is lovingly taken care of. 
and in this and the following chapter which witnesses the unexpected 
arrival of Walter, the expression frequently occurs. 

Dickens, in writing the nautical work of the Dombeys, quotes from 
many sea songs, hinting of quotations as from the book or the over- 
hauling of the “ wollume,” and his adoption of ‘‘ My Heart’s Delight! ” 
as a consoling and loving term of endearment for Florence may have 
been founded on his remembrance of a very popular sea-song of his 
day which contains it. Not that he would have to refer to the book in 
order to quote it, but that it was in his mind and came forth as readily as 
probably hundreds of other snatches from songs which he had read. 
The song is called * The Saturday Night at Sea,” by Charles Dibdin, 
being from “* The Oddities,” one of the Entertainments Sans Souci 
at the Lyceum Theatre, London, 1789. Although Dombey was written 
more than half a century later the song was then still very popular, 
being contained in many of the song books of the period. It pictures 
sailors away on the ocean gathered over their grog at the week end, 
drinking the health of their lady loves. 


J. S. P. Grove. 


*Twas Saturday night: the twinkling stars 
Shone on the rippling sea ; 

No duty cal?d the jovial tars, 
The helm was lash’d a-lee. 

The ample can adorn’d the board ; 
Prepared to see it out, 

Kach gave the lass that he ador’d, 
And push’d the grog about. 


Cried honest Tom, “My Peg I'll toast, 
A frigate neat and trim. 
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All jolly Portsmouth’s fav’rite boast. 
I'd venture life and limb, 

Sail seven long years and ne’er see land, 
With dauntless heart and stout, 

So tight a vessel to command— 
Then push the grog about.” 


“Pll give,” cried little Jack, “my Poll 
Sailing in comely state ; 

Top-ga’nt sails set, she is so tall, 
She looks like a first rate : 

Ah! would she take her Jack in tow, 
A voyage for life throughout, 

No better berth I'd wish to know— 
Then push the grog about ” 


“Tl give,” cried I, ‘my charming Nan, 
Trim, handsome, neat and tight : 
What joy so fine a ship to man— 
She is my heart’s delight ! 
So well she bears the storm of life, 
Vd sail the world throughout, 
Brave every toil for such a wife— 
Then push the grog about.” 


Thus to describe Poll, Peg, or Nan, 
Each his best manner tried, 

Till, saummon’d by the empty can, 
They to their hammocks hied : 

Yet still did they their vigils keep, 
Though the huge can was out ; 

For, in soft visions, gentle sleep 
Still pushed the grog about. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN ON “ A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


**~>OU are kind enough,” says Mr. James Lane Allen, “ to ask me 

to name what, in my opinion, is the greatest short story 
native to the English tongue. I name, then, A Christmas Carol, by 
one—Charles Dickens—perhaps as faulty a story as was ever written. 
Such a story does not fail to be great because it has many failings. It 
is not the presence of any number of faults in it that keeps a story from 
being great ; it is the absence of all great qualities. While therefore, 
I might actually count up against the Carol more misbehaviours lesser 
and larger than against any other story worth considering, I can also 
count in its behalf more elements of greatness, welded into a great, 
beautiful, humane lasting effect upon the imagination, than in any 
other great story known to me. It is not true gold, but it is immortal 
alloy. Having made my decision, the afterthought comes to me 
that my choice unwittingly has fallen upon what is beyond doubt the 
most widely read and widely loved short story in the English lan- 
guage: humanity’s verdict.”—The Book Monthly. 


ek” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A LOW BANDY-LEGGED BRICKMAKING BULL DOG 


Sir,—I have been asked the following question :— 

In Dickens’s The Holly Tree he speaks (p. 135 ‘* Christmas Stories,” 
<{adshill Edition), of a low bandy-legged brickmaking bull-dog. What 
did the writer mean and what kind of dog did he intend to specially 
designate ? 

Can any of your readers give me a solution to the question ? 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN THOMSON. 
Philadelphia, 
9th May, 1914. 


“ THE IVY GREEN ” 


Srr,—In last month’s issue of your valuable magazine I read with 
interest the article by W. Miller, ‘‘ Henry Burnett, and The Ivy 
Green.” The writer states that ‘‘ Hitherto only five musical settings 
of ‘The Ivy Green’ were known to exist.” 

It so happens that I have in my possession a setting eomposed by 
Arthur Crump, copyright, 1898, published by David Wilcock, 8 St. 
Ann’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

This setting is not mentioned by your contributor, and he inay be 
interested in learning of its existence. 

Yours faithfully, 
21 Salterford Road. Ropert H. Baker. 
Tooting, 8.W. 
10th May, 1914. 


BROBDINGNAG OR BROBINGNAG 


Sir,—In the March number of The Dickensian. Mr. John Thomson 
asks on what authority did Dickens. in his Uncommercial Traveller, 
write “ Brobingnag,” which, he adds has the curious fate of being 
usually mis-spelled when written, when Swift, in “‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
wrote Brobdingnag. Mr. Thomson has evidently overlooked the 
fact that in Chapter 1V. of American Notes, describing an excursion to 
Lowell, and how the carriages were made up when he made his first 
acquaintance with an American railroad, Dickens says,** as a black 
man never travels with a white man, there is also a negro car, which 
is a great blundering clumsy chest, such as Gulliver put to sea in, 
from the Kingdom of Brobdingnag.” Again, writing from Villa di 
Bagnarello, Albaro, Italy, in July, 1844, to Mr. Daniel Maclise, R.A., 
he says, “ there is an insect here (I forget its name and Fletcher and 
Roche are both out) that chirps all day. There is one outside the win- 
dow now, The chirp is very loud, something like a Brobdingnagian 
grasshopper. The creature is born to chirp—to progress in chirping— 
to chirp louder, louder, louder—till it gives one tremendous chirp, 


and bursts itself. That is its life and death.” Does not this supply 
the answer ? 


Yours very truly, 
Honor Oak Park, 38.K. A. 8. Hearn. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

GLOUCESTER.—The concluding meeting of the session was held 
en April Ist. Reference was made to the letter received from Head- 
quarters, and unanimous approval given to the suggestions contained 
therein. Mr. H. W. Bruton was again unanimously nominated for 
“ seat on the Council and roll of Vice-Presidents of the Fellowship in 
accordance with Rule XII. Excellent readings from Oliver Twist 
were then given by Dr. Bibby, Mrs. E. Phelps, and Councillor W. J.. 
Edwards, and an interesting discussion ensued. It was decided to 
hold the annual pic-nic at Bath on Thursday, June 18th, details of 
the same to be left to the Committee. It transpired that the branch 
at has a membership of over 260, of whom 254 were clear on the 
yooks. 


HACKNEY and STOKE NEWINGTON.—The last meeting of 
the winter season of this branch took place on April 22nd at Christ 
Church Hall, Clapton, when Mr. Frank 8S. Johnson read a paper 
entitled, *‘ A Chat about Dickens’s Words.’ The lecturer said that 
Dickens revelled in words, the choice of which were such as to convey 
clearly what he meant. Dickens looked upon his words and characters. 
as tangible things and chose titles that conveyed a definite meaning. 
Some modern writers, lecturers, and even preachers chose titles which. 
gave false impressions, but if they looked at a few of Dickens’s titles, 
they would be found, as were his words, pregnant with meaning. He 
(the lecturer) held the opinion that there was a rhythmic musical: 
cadence about Dickens’s writings by which he could be identified as 
the author, just as certain musicians, by certain chords and character- 
istics, could be identified as the composer. Having dealt with Dickens’s. 
subject matter and style he mentioned the number of words used by 
serveral different authors such as Shakespeare and Milton, and pointed 
out that there were words in Dickens’s writings which he alone could 
have used. He spoke of Dickens’s love for the Bible, and its beautiful 
language. After the lecture, the Annual Report and Balance Sheet 
was passed and Officers and Committee for the ensuing year elected. 


HATFIELD.—This branch held its Annual Creneral meeting and 
the final meeting of the Season in the Dickens Room of the Salisbury 
Arms, Hatfield, on April 29th. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Hope, the Chair was occupied by Mr. Woodrow. The Annual Report. 
aud Balance Sheet were adopted, and the Committee elected for the: 
ensuing year with Mr. Hope, Chairman, and Mr. Edinund Woodrow, 
Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Frank Sheehan, Hon. Treasurer. After the 
business, an excellent programme of music was given by members 
and others, and Mr. Woodrow read ** Bob Sawyer’s Evening Party.” 
There was a good attendance. 


PLYMOUTH.—The Annual Meeting was held on April 20th at the 
Micado Cafe, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the President, being in the chair. 
Satisfactory reports, both as regards membership and attendance at 
the meetings were given by the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. W.. 
Jenkin) who also reported on the finances for the session. which were in 
a highly satisfactory state. Seventeen meetings had been held, im 
which many members and friends had taken part, papers and addresses. 
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being given by the President, Rev. F. W. Newman, Mr. R. E. Pen- 
gelly, Mr. G. F. H. McCluskey, Mr. W. C. Spear, Mr. J. Hitchings, and 
others; the remainder being Social Evenings with miscellaneous 
programmes. The Tiny Tim tea held on January 15th in the Guildhall 
was a great success, nearly nine hundred of the poorest children in 
the town being entertained. The Right Worshipful the Mayor (Ald. 
Thomas Baker) attended and gave an address. The following Officers 
were elected for the session 1914-15 :—President, Mr. W. H. K. Wright ; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. John Hitchings, Alderman W. Hornbrook, 
J.P., Mr. F. L. Knight, Mr. G. F. H. McCluskey, Mr. W. C. Spear, 
Mr. W. Waterman and Rev. F. W. Newman. Members of the Com- 
mittee—Mrs. John Foot, Mrs. W. W. Vinson, Mr. C. E. Kemp, Mr. J. 
Nancarron, Mr. W. McConnell, R.N., Mr. McLaughlin, and Mr. Fred 
James. Mr. W. Jenkins was re-elected Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
with a hearty vote of thanks for his past services. It is contemplated 
paying a visit to Exeter early in the ensuing summer. 


SHEFFIELD.—On April 23rd this branch held its Annual General 
Meeting in the Cutlers’ Hall. Mr. Paul Keeton presided. The existing 
officials were re-elected with the exception of Mr. Samuel Wells, 
F.R.G.S. (Hon. Treasurer) and Mr. A. Hodgkinson (Hon. Librarian) 
who retired. Their places were taken by Mr. J. Fawcett Sykes and 
Miss Roza Gray, whilst Mrs. G. E. Johnson and Miss 8. North were 
added to the Committee. It was decided to form a Clothing Guild 
to be worked by the ladies—each lady member to make and give 
at least one garment during next session. The gentlemen generously 
subscribed a sufficient sum of money to buy materials to provide 
work for those ladies who would promise to sew during the summer 
months in order that there may be a stock in hand in October. After 
the business was over light refreshments were provided and songs 
were sung by a trio of lady vocalists :—Miss Gertrude Webster, Miss 
Rew, and Miss Slinn. Thus was brought to a close a session memorable 
in the history of the branch for the excellence of its programme. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Annual Meeting was held on April 20th, 
when a satisfactory report and balance sheet was submitted. The 
latter showed a good balance. The appointment of a delegate to the 
Conference was confirmed. The Chairman (Mr. A. C. Hallett) made-a 
feeling reference to the death of Mr. G. A. Barber, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. and a letter of condolence was ordered to be sent to Mrs. 
Barber. Mrs. Conroy and Mrs Seaward were elected as Vice-Presidents 
to fill two vacancies. The Secretary (Mr. Winship) and Treasurer 
(Miss Conroy) were unanimously re-elected. Several new members 
were enrolled. 


SOUTHEND.—The Annual Meeting took place on April 23rd at 
“St. Hilda’s,” Preston Road, by the kindness of Mrs. Dunian Jones. 
Mr. D. G. Pope presided, and a hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
the Rev. G. Erskine Nicol, the retiring President. Mr. R. W. Grace. 
J.P., had kindly consented to act as President for the 1914-1915 
Session. The success of the production of ‘“‘ Dombey & Son” at the 
Palace Theatre resulted in a cheque for £50 being sent to the Victoria 
Hospital, this making £150 distributed in local charities in two years 
(£100 has been sent the previous year in aid of the Society of Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children). The play was produced by Mr. Will King 
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whose version of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” will be played by members early 
next year. The programme for the coming session was discussed, and will 
be particularly attractive. An excursion by red motor cars to Danebury 
and Malden is arranged for June 27th, and applications for tickets 
should be made as soon as possible. A special attraction is promised 
at the first autumn meeting, when an extremely well-known lit- 
terateur and Dickensian will pay Southend a visit to lecture; a 
** Dickens ”? dinner with the members representing Dickens characters 
is also to be arranged. Mr. W. A. Goulson has unfortunately, owing 
to pressure of private business, resigned the Secretaryship, although 
he will still act in this capacity for the dramatic productions. The 
new secretary is Mr. H. Hubert, of 31, Manor Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
and he will be pleased to receive applications for membership. The 
subscription is 2s. 6d. 


SYDNEY.—There was a large attendance at the March meeting: 
His Honour Judge Backhouse presided. The programme consisted 
of a paper read by Mrs. Goldrick on the ‘* Didactic Humour of Dickens,”’ 
and one by Mr. Everard Leighly on the ** Chuzzlewit Family.” Mr. 
Leighly remarked on there being only one Irishman portrayed in 
Dickens’s works. Recitations of a tragic and humorous character 
were rendered by Misses Thelma Illingworth, Marjorie Warre, Millie 
Cleland, and Mr. Hugh D. Jennings. 


TORONTO.—The branch closed the season on April 17th. There 
was a large audience, which enjoyed the excellent programme pro- 
vided. Vocal and instrumental music of a high order, recitations by 
Mr. Williamson, and a cleverly arranged scene by Miss W. Parker in 
which appeared about twenty of the most notable Dickens women 
characters, made the time pass quickly; after which the following 
officers for next year were elected. President, F. M. Bell-Smith ; 
Vice-Presidents, Mesdames Stafford, Pennell and Blewett, and Messrs. 
Denovan, Bengough, and Hayden. Secretary-Treasurer, Miss May 
Bengough, 66 Charles Street, E. The report showed an increase in 
Membership, and a most propserous year financially. The characters 
introduced in Miss Parker’s scene, *‘ The Women of Dickens,’ in- 
cluded Mrs. Boffin, Mrs. Bardell, Little Nell, The Marchioness, Lady 
Dedlock, Dora, Mrs. Jarley, Mrs. Gamp, Miggs, Dolly Varden, Fanny 
Squeers, Clemency Newsome, Mrs. Gummidge, Hortense, Betsey 
Prig, etc., ete. 


TOTTENHAM.—A General Meeting was held on April 28rd, at 
Warrington House, High Road, called for the purpose of electing the 
Committee and Officers for the coming season, and other business of the 
branch, with the result that the whole of the present Committee were 
re-elected as also the Treasurer, Mr. W. Sutton and the Secretary. 
Mr. Church. Brief addresses followed. and the reports were read by 
the Treasurer and Secretary. Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross then gave his 
most interesting paper “‘ The Waiters in Dickens,’ which was greatly 
appreciated. 


WINNIPEG.—In the lecture hall of St. Matthew’s church, on April 
19th, a literary evening was held by the Young People’s Association, 
the lecturer of the evening being Gerald Wade, of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, who gave for the first time an illustrated lecture on ** Dickens and 
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his Friends.” A sates audience was present, numbering over 800, 
and they listened for nearly two hours to a most interesting description 
of the haunts and homes of the great writer. Among the friends of 
Dickens described were :—Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, Leigh Hunt, 
George Cruickshank, Forster, and a host of other notables of the 
Victorian era. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 


The Rochester Dickens Fellowship Magazine. Conference number. 
Price 3d. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


Charles Dickens and the Law,’ by the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C. Cornhill, May.~ 

“The English Boy and Dickens,” Letter from G. 8. in Book 
Monthly, May. 

‘** Another Edwin Drood Trial,’”’ by Edmund Lester Pearson. New 
York Nation, April 9. 

“The Drood Mystery to be tried here,” by Judge John M. Patterson. 
Philadelphia Press, April 12. 

“ Mock Trial of Jasper,’’ Philadelphia Record, April 19. 

** Dickens Lovers await trial with confidence.” Illustrated. Phil- 
adelphia North American, April 26. 

‘John Jasper is tried for Drood’s Murder,” by H. T.. Craven. 

Philadelphia North American, April 30. 

“Jasper acquitted of Drood Murder,” Philadelphia Inquarer, 
April 30. 

“Free John Jasper of Murder Charge.” Philadelphia Press, 
April 30. 

‘‘ Jasper Innocent of Drood’s Murder.” Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, April 30. 

“Jasper not guilty of Drood’s Murder.’ Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, April 30. 

‘““Drood Case Jurors explain Acquittal.”” Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, May 1. 

* Jasper was Guilty: Dr. White insists.” Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, May 2. 

““ Have you a Solution for * The Mystery of Edwin Drood?’ : Addresses 
of the Trial.” Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 16. 

“ Charles Dickens and the Borough of St. Marylebone.’ by Leslie 
C. Staples. Marylebone Record, May 16. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JUNE 


6. Hatfiell: Outing to Hampton Court, thence by launch to 
Windsor. 
27. Southend: Excursion to Danebury and Malden. 
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